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ABSTRACT 

In the investigation of flood risk management in four 
New York State counties damaged by Tropical Stom Agnes, 71 persons 
who had engaged in flood management and related planning were 
interviewed. Results indicated that the organizations involved in 
planning in the area were not well connected wi'ch other such actors. 
Regarding four measures of planning comprehensiveness the actors* 
mean score was 5.479 on a scale of 10. The correlation between 
area-wideness and conprehensiveness for all actors was strong but not 
consistent. The study led to a typology of planning actors. Type 1 
organizations, with responsibility for decision making or policy 
implementation but not for planning, scored below the mean on both 
the comprehensive and area-wide dimensions. Type 2 organizations, 
with planning responsibilities carried out largely by professional 
staff, scored below the mean on the area- wide dimension but above the 
mean on comprehensiveness. Type 3 organizations^ with limited scope 
of planning activities, scored below the mean on comprehensiveness 
but above the mean on the area-wide dimension. Type ^ organizations, 
with professionally trained staff and/or an active commitment to the 
efficacy of planning, scored above the mean on both measures. (JR) 
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One of the problems faced by practitioners responsible for instituting change 
dt the community level is hov to assess the community's capability to engage in 
the planning and learning necessarily involved. These practitioners, who may be 
known as planners, community development specialists, coordinators , or various other 
titles, are in effect performing an adult educational function at the -ommunity 
level. They may be concerned with such widely varied efforts as Health Systems 
Agencies, (HSA's), Comprehensive Education and Training Act (CETA) projects, human 
service integration projects, or river basin water resource planning. In icach 
case the development of strategy would be aided if these educators had a method 
for I) ascertaining the community's ability to comprehend the complexities and 
implications of the impetus to change, and 2) mapping existing communication 
networks in the community. This paper describes a methodology developed for that 
purpose . 
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This report is based on a study undertaken as part of "Project Agnes", a 
^ multi-disciplinary investigation of flood risk management funded by the 
U.S. Economic Development Administration; U.S. Office of Water Resources 
Research; the N.Y.8. Agricultural Experiment Station; the N.Y.S. Coopera- 
tive Bixtension Service; and several of the Colleges of Cornell University. 



In ihme of 197? Tropical Ttorm Agnec left ito mark on many of the ncrtheast and 
mi'Wlf? Atlantic state;). The southern tier of New York State, particularly the 
Chemung River Basin and part o£ the Eastern Susquehanna Basin, was a part of the 
federally-declared disaster area. In the wake of the flooding that in New York 
ntate alone took lives, left thousands homeless, and destroyed millions of 
dollars in property, communities began the long recovery process, including plan- 
ning to prevent a reoccurrence of such destruction. 

A time of disaster is often an opportujiity for the promulgation and development 
of new ideas and ways of work, Communities which become accustomed to the ways 
things have always been done find that such mechanisms are not capable of handling 
drastic change. The loss of a stable state is accompanied by a necessity for 
adaptation, and consequent willin/:^ess to invent and use new means of performing 
essential f^jnctions in the community on a trial and error basis, 

Whether a community retains and institutionalizes relationships developed dur- 
ing a disaster or reverts to its previous ways of operating, the disaster itself 
represents on occasion for community learning that cannot be ignored. In the in- 
stance of Agnes, that learning included the recognition of a need for planning that 
would 

- help to prevent a reoccurrence of the disaster; 

- develop inter-organizational relationships more capable of coping adequately 
with disaster or other community- vide turbulence in the environment; and 

- potentially be able to fulfill eligibility requirements for federal flood 
insurance protection. 

The research reported in this paper was undertaken as a part rif a Irivrpr multi- 
disciplinary invei^Mgat Ion fl r-i risk mana-v^iriMnt frdlowing Tr'<pi'*al T*^ rr^: Agnes. 
The study was exploratory, desi^^ned to describe the planning and ^iecision-making net- 
work in a fc^ir ^-^ounty area, seme 1^- months after Agnes, and to ruisess 'Capability 



to handl^^ flood management planning (jFf^P), A survey methodology vac uoed with In- 
depth intervievo of key informants, supplemented by oboervation of regional and 
national fonferences and overview of the fioQd management pl.anning literature. 

Planning., in this study, was con';:eptualized ac a learning proeecs , at the 
::ommunity level, in which organizations played active rolec through the re Lationonips 
*ney developed with each other, Pl.-uining ao a oocietal learning prococo iz described 
in iiome Jutail by Michaels.*^ He argues that anticipation of and adaptati^^n to change 
re^xuire the acceptance of long-range social planning as a learning proaess. Guch a 
loarninr^, y rocecs is a kind of societal learning to loarn — the development ^ f a learning 
system "capable of bringing about [its] own continuing transformation"/' 

It is no accident that planning and learning are seen ac interrelate-'i activities. 

Authorities in a variety of areas, recognizing that no activity can uccur without 

3 

effect on a number of other activities, are calling for holistic, ecologir-al approaches 
to problem-solving. The importance of learning is occasioned by the recognition of 
the complexity and interrelatedness of decision situations, actor;i, constraints, and 
anticipated events. The utilisation of planning specialists has heightened decision- 
makers' appreciation of the interdependencies and (j'^mplexities involved in their work. 
A:i dr»cision~makers become more aware of the complexities involved in public decisions, 
professional planning expertise is increasingly called upon to provitle greater 
rationality to decision-making. 

The mutually reinforcing nature of planning and learning is captured, at least 
in part, by a rhetoric emphasising "area-wide comprehensive plannxng".^ An ideal 
type of Planning, it is argued, is a system for learning, and as such shoulfl be 
limited neither to a particular level of decision-making nor to a particular geo- 
graphic area. In this respect it may be defined as area-wide. An ideal pl/mning/ 

learning system should also be comprehensive — open to perceiving the dimenLUons of 

*As noted by Bauer, flood management programs have fallen far short of realizing 
their potential in solving flood problems due bo their geographically limited and 
single purpose approach. Although comprehensive area-vide planning may not be 
sufficient to accomplish effective flood management, according to Bauer this is a 
necessary condition for achieving flood management objectives. 



H I'^rta ju^ar phenoirjenon ac complGX, interral^itod, intezvlepon'ient aoj o^tr. of a whole, 
Thir. T>Hpr;r lec^^ribec the /iofinition dov^lorod cf araa-vide and coir.prehf^^olvo flan- 
ninr. in volatr)n to flood rick raanagera^nt , and exj^oreo the implicationc of the ideal 
for planning ac learning,. The influence of organizational charaeterio^iec on planning/ 
learning io examined, and concluaions as to the efficaey of the irietho^ology and 
hjTpotheoeo for future research are offered. 
The Area-vide Dimension of a Planning/Learning Ideal 

Flood management ii3 a matter for area-vide consideration in tvo vayo . Firot, 
it involveo multiple layers of decision-makers, each perceiving a particularly 
salient set of problems, solutions and potential consequences. The perceptions of 
actors at one level are not necessarily congruent vith the perceptions cf actors at 
other levels of decision -making. The state, for example, may be highly avare of 
hazards to conservation of the state's natural resources; the soil and vater con- 
servation district may be concerned vith conservation of productive a/;ricultural 
lands; the tovnshlp may be primarily focused on conservation of the lo-^ality's tax 
base. If the concerns of each level are to be included in flood manar'/ment planning, 
it must be area-vide to be comprehensive. 

A second .lustification for considering flood management to be aii area-vide 
concern is based on the physical properties of vater. Flood vater, J ike vater in 
general, seldom if ever limits its effects to a politically bounded geor.raphic 
area. (In fact, since the principal streams of a vatershed often form the 
boundaries of political units, a flood that affects such a stream ner^essarily 
affejt? tvo or more political units.) Any part of the total geor,raphic area 
enc-^mpassed in a vatershed may be involved in measures to reduce the Inndence 
or ir.pac^3 of nor.t.iing for the total area. In this geographic sen-e, ^hen, plan- 
ning for flood management is an area-vide endevavor. 
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The mapping of the planning network in the four eountieo of the study area 
required, first, an identification of the organizations involved in planning. Two 
means of ilentifying agencies were used, somewhat analogous to the positional and 
reputationol nsethods of locating comunity inflnentials / In the first ease organi- 
^'^atlons kn^.wn or assumed to be involved in planning by virtue of their title (e.g. 
*'onnty Planning Department), activities (e.g. community resource development is a 
program <^.otivity of Cooperative Extension), or ''ujiction (e.g. the survival of business 
and ininstry requires an adaptation— i .e. planning—function) were listed. Repre- 
;'ent'ition ^f physical, social, and economic planning foci was sought, with special 
search for those organizations whose m^andate specifically included one or more 
aspects of flo-a management and related planning. Other actors were identified 
rarln^', Interviews with executives of agencies included on the positional list des~ 
•rlbei at^ve. There adiiti^nal organisations were reported to be involved in plan- 
ning f-or.erally ar.i/or in flood management planning specifically. The final number 
of actors I n^^^r viewed was 71. 

All r^fSt^n ients, the chief executives of t:.p identified agencies, were asked 
with whan .ther groups, either lo\any or at state ana national levels, they worked 
in planning. They were also asked with what other organisations they had been or 
were likely to be involved in flood management planning. Each relationship with 
ar.-'^ther agen'\v reported by a respondent was considered to be a linkage, with no 
iiscriminati^-n as V» the nature of the relationship (e.g. for approval, information, 
technical assist^uiae ) or its intensity. In most cases respondents found it diffi- 
cult tf rec^ill r.*her actors they interacted with, interviewer: ^ere instructed to 
pursue references *o other agencies throughout the interview in f>rder to get as 
complete 'in Invep/ory of reported relationships as possible. 

^rources for this list include! staff and reference library of the Office nf Water 
Pe.vmrces and i^nvimnmental Quality at Cornell University; data on human service 
recources acc'imulated in the Department of Cnnnn^mity Service Education , New York 
;vtate Cnllere of Human Ecology at Cornell Itniversity; field staff of the New York 
utate Department of Environmental Conservation; and staff nf the Hew York State 
Coil and Water Conservation Dictrict, (\ 
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Using Warren's differentiation of horiMntal and vertieal linkagen," a distinc- 
tion vao rnadf* tetveen roiationohipc reported with other organixationr. inrA.le the 
county (i.e, whr.ce .luriodietion io specif ioally directed toward the purp^^sf^c of the 
county or ornaDer unito within the co^anty) and thooe reported v;.th orr,ani?-ations 
out aide the eoujnty (iie. vhooe .juriodiotion io directed toward the purposes of a 
larrior area). Intra-county relationships were considered the horir.ontal linkages; 
extra-c^ninty relationships the vertical linkages. 

The definition of area-videness encompasses "both a geographic and a politi- 
cal connotation. The network of relationships reported "by actors within a county 
represents 'both aspects of area-wide planning. The vertical linkages are the direct 
relationships with decision-makinF- at other level*^ and with other ^';eographic areas. 
To be aroa-wide, hcwever, the planning, network does not necessarily require only 
direct linkages. It io entirely possible that a limited number of actors engaged 
in direct ex*ra-eo"m^y relationships may, if linked horizontally to nther actors 
within the ^^tn.tyj ].r(^vldp indirect area-wide linkages. This is one reason that 
the horir.on*:al dimension "^^f the planning network becomes important. 

In aiiiticn, -^-he horir.ontal dimension indicates, albeit to a limited extent, 
something nbc-:*; the comprehensiveness of planning and learning. If one assumes 
that the total list of reported relationships is necessarily comprehensive a 
wide scope rf rlar»ning interests, expertise, and activities, the extent to which 
there are intrrx-:^ *mty relationshipn among the actors reveals the potential 
capacity ^f *:he system for sharing these interests, activities, and expertise — 
in shnrt , f r learning. Ultimately this eajnaoity for ccmraunicatinn affects the 
cajiability any one actor to comprehend a greater proportion of the otai , or 
to think rncre r;.!!.:^ i.?'!! ly , more ecnlnf;rically . 

The i:'.ii:at'r f *area~wide planning that was used in this study was the 
actor ^s repcr-^ planning interaction with other agencies either within the 
county (h*?ri.%"r:tal linkn/^es) or outside the county (vertical linkages), Tv^> 



r.eaouroD each kin^ of linkage vf^re male fnr eaoh actor; one vac the n^unber of 
unch linka/?.^s reportei, and the other var. the prurorti^n of all Unka/jeo identified 
by planning actorc in one nounty that were uoed by that reopcndent. Combined, these 
*'M0 dimenciono deo^ribe the coverage and carrying capacity of mter-lcel and intra- 
level commiinieation channels (Fig^are l) and represent a map of inter-organizational 
planninz/./lGarninn relationshipo for each respondent. 

Fir'ure 1. Representation of the Area-wide Dimension of Planning for One 
Planning Actor 



/ert i ':ja] ^ inkages 




X = extra-local or^.anir.ation with 
whom linkage vac rep'^^rted by 
one or more local planning 
actors 

y - local orr:anization with vhom 
1 inkage was reported by one 
or more local planning, actors 

Y = local planning a^)-* "^r inter- 
viewed in study 



Y, 



V/hen these commimication linkages are cuKimed for all planning actors within 
each -ounty, a topology for area-wide planning may be envisioned. lYie mean score 
and ran^^^e for the nixmber and proportion of vertioal and hori'/r^nta] li^kafv^s are 
indi'Vitf^d in Table 1 . 

It was anticipated that there would be som^.- r^'labi^nshi p between ^I^l er measure 
verM'Vil link'i/7,es and the correspondinr, measure of horir/>ntal linka.-^::. Analysis 
-he relation.:hir between the two yiellel a -r^lnti^.n ^^^.^^ff i^-ir-nt t r-'P when 
the number of linkages was examined; 'md of A?P^ whPn hhe ratios w.-re ^ir-d. It 
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Table 



•leans and Ranr:ec '^f Linkar.e Variables in Four County Area 



Variable 


Cherau 
Mean 


UF. COi 

Rango 


Moan 


lOY Co. 

Ponge 


nteuben Co, 
Mean ' Ranp;e 


Tioga 
Mean 


Co. 

Range 


Foiu* Gc 
Moan 


iunty Area 
Ranfte 


!Jnnter of 
Linka^^o Repor^^-i 




0-9 








0-1 !i 


1 


0-5 


2,76 




:?'mt^^r ':)f 

Kr>rl7.'^n"al ( Intra-;'^,unty) 
Linkap:es Hepor'^^sd 






1 ±: 




0-10 




0-B 




0-8 


3.23 


0-10 


'roportion of all 
V^^r^'i'^al Linkar.es 
P'^r .j'+o i Act';r 


.13 


,00 

). ^ 

to 

' .?r 


.00 ' 
to 1 ,12 

< 


.00 
to 
.1(1 


.09 


.00 
to 
.36 


.12 


.00-.143 


Fr^por^ivn of all 
H^viw r/^al Linkac^es 
PoportPl by Act'rr 






.00 

to 


" .00 

. 12 - to 

1 ! 


.17 


,00 
to 
.hi 


.Ih 


.00-. 56 



NuJT.b^T of oboerva* 



10 



?0 



17 



71 



' J » , 1 V" o ' 



v»'-^* -al .r. • r. "'.^ ii.^ oractions do not Pleasure the same anpect 

f *v*. -^"--^ 1 /-i* : r.etv i'r". i.^' ; i :.'ir.:;r-rc ana decicion makers. Therefore both 
rt"ire ur-^' i * :" - n ^ rorn" -'v 'r*iti^ r. of area-vide planning , Dince tne 
*'o]'itl^n.\*/!' re*w^?r^r. +hri inkar''^^ ^cii alr.ost all indicators of ccmprehen- 

Vjivonf^cc war Gtrf^r.r;er *han ^r/?t inv^lvinp; the ratio of linkages, the measure of 
%rpa-wMe rlanninf/ that van used vas tho siun of vertical and Jiorizontal linkages 
reported by i planning aet-*r. The distribution of scores on area-vide planning 
arrears in ^irure The mean score is 5.9^f'. The distribution is skeved to the 
left, vith a vide range of sr^ores above the mean. 

Fror. this tabulation it 1:::^ r:^vident that the organizations involved in planning 
in *^}iO fcur ^ciTity area of the study vere n^-t veil connected to other actors. If 
learning is heavily derenient un inte^r-organizational relationships as communication 
Mnkares^ ^hes^ .'^^untitiS voul i a: rear ^o be in trouble. 
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Figure 2. Distritution of Planning Actor Doores on Areavide Planning , 
Four-County Area 
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Comprehensive Dimension of a Planning/LGarning Ideal 

ComprehencivenesG was the second major dimension of a planning/learning ideal 
with which t»uG ctudy vac concerned. Flood manar.ement is unquestionably a complex 
problem, involving as it does implications for individual safety and well-being, 
community land use Tatternn, economic development, the design of physical structures, 
etc. Logically, it io appropriately a concern of social, economic, and physical 
planning, overlapping these three traditional areas of planning and legitimately 
requiring a comprehensive perspective,^ 

Planning has many facets; those included in this investigation (Figure 3) 
were indicators of the informants* perception of scope, complexity, interdependent 
cies, — in short, ecological awareness* 
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Figure 3. f'lapping 



fey 



entenee Doseribing Comprehensive Planning. 




Extent of FTdP 
involvement 



Fm' Option 
(D) 



Aetor 



(A) 



io 
engaged 
In 



So-ial is) 

Economic (E) 

Physical (P) 

S/E 

S/P 

P/S 

C/E/P 



and io 
involved 
in 



present and 



potential only 



present only 



none 



potential 



dth 
interest 
in 



I 

II 
III 

I & II 

I & III 

II & III 
All 



Issues/problems 
(E) 



perceiving 



0 none 

1 simple problem only; imi-dimensional 
? problems only; multi-dimensional 

3 issues perceived — interdependency 



Planning, Area ; Economic, physical, and social planning are areas of planning which 

all of the actors interviewed understood, and in which they could indicate their 
involvement. The comprehensiveness of planning by each actor was operationalized 

as the number of these areas in which the informant perceived the organization to 

be involved. The greater the number of areas, the more comprehensive the s^ope 

of that organisation's general planning activities. If the actor (in this case 

usually a decision maker) reported that he was not involved in planning, that was 

scored 0. A single focus in planning, i.e. in a social, economic, or physical 

planning area only, was scored 1. Involvement in any two of these planning areas 

was scored 3, and enfjagement in all three areas was scored 1. 

Flood Mana^:enient Planning : The planning actors interviewed in this invest i/^ation 
were all considered to have a legitimate, even vital interest in the process or 
outcomes of flood management planning. V/hile not all of the actors listed were 
known to be required to participate actively in flood management plannin/:^, there 
was an a priori assumption on the part of the investigators that such partici- 
pation would have a pay-off for each actor. Each actor interviewed was aJked 
whether the agency had been/was ciurrently involved in FMP, and whether they anti- 
cipated future involvement in FMP. 
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For this in .ieator of comprehensiveneoG , an ap^ency was aooigned I if the ^otor 
^^QvoQived that it hal fceen, vac, or would be inv^lve4 in Ff'IP, nrA 0 if nono of 
these Gonditi ^ns were perceived. 

Flood Mana/^^.eme. t Options : Perception of actual or potential involvement in wao 
a third indicator of. planning eomprehenoiveneoo , In order to give oonse f^xonsp.^ec of 
ways in vhieh planning actorc might be involved a brief ctatemc-nt of three general 
D^-rate/?iec for FMP vao read. The three otrategles are the following; 
Option I — The Structural Approach: 

The development of physical (ctru^tural) measures (e,g. dams, levees, 
upstream channel clearance, slope treatment) for the impoan^iment , 
abGcrrtion, and/or ehannelinr; of water that would prevent some pr'^^- 
pnrtion of high water occurrences from becoming floods; 

Or 'ion II — The Lanrl Use Approach: 

The development of land use practices and controls (e.g. zoning homes 
and business out of flood plain areas, use of flood plains f-.r >'^creation 
and vJT'nservation p^orposes, es-^-aolishment of "flood-proof * building e ides) 
that would reduce the coot of replacing structures and development at 
risk in the flood plain areas; 
Option III — The Disaster Preparedness Apprc^ich: 

The development of emergency and disaster measures (e.g. early warning 
systems, evacuation and rescue procedures, coordination of relief efforts, 
provision of recovery funds) that wouV. prevent loss of life and provide 
optimal assistance to those persons directly affected by a flt^od. 
Informants were asked in which of these three (if any) or in what oombinitinn of 
options their orr.-misations had involver.ent and/or interest. This served two 
purposes — to elicit further responses regarding actual or T)otential engagement 
in VHP, and to indicate the agency •s perception of the interdependencies cf the 

er|c ^2 
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options described. Interviewers were instructed to encourage respondents to 
define optional flood management strategies in their ovn way, as a means of 
further distinguishing the agency's awareness of inter-option contingencies. 
No new options were suggested by the planning actors ♦ 

Interest in the three general strategies for coping with floods was scored 
similarly to involvement in planning, with 0 for no interest in any flood management 
option, 1 for interes-^ in only one of the three options, 2 for interest in any two 
options, and 3 for interest in all three. 

Awareness of Issues and Problems related to Flood Management Planning : A final means 
of getting at planning actors' awareness of complexity and contingency in flood 
management planning was asking them what problems or issues they perceived or felt 
should be addressed re fMP. It is conceivable that involvement and understanding 
are not correlated; this inquiry was designed to supplement the information poout 
involvement as discussed above. 

Thu informants' answers were categorized as perceptions of problems or issues 
or both. "Problems" were statements, in uni-dimensional terms, of difficulties 
perceived by the actor, (e.g. people forgetting the flood), which implied a generally 
acceptable solution. "Issues" were reports of muloi-dimensional problems in which a 
trade-off of outcomes was involved. For example, the control of land us^:- in the flood 
plain was perceived as highly desirable in order to reduce the risk involved from 
flooding; at the same time it was recognized as unfeasible because any limitation on 
development of the flood plain, given the unsuitability of adjacent hillside for 
development purposes, would impinge on the economic well-being of the c^nmunihy. 
There is no entirely satisfactory solution to the l.rade-off between eocnomio disaster 
resulting from flood loss imd that resulting from tax base loss. 

An indicator of awareness was created by assigning: 0 if the recr^on-ient indicated 
that he was not aware of any problem or issues. If a 3in/?:le problem w^vf^ mentioned, 
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the actor was scored 1. Mention of multiple problems was scored 2, and articulation 
of one or more issues was scored 3. 

The relationships among these variables, indicated by correlation coefficients, 
is displayed in Table 2. It is apparent that involvement in flood management plan- 
ning is correlated with interest in multiple options for flood management and with a 

Table 2. Relationships Among Indicators of Comprehensive Planning 





Involvement 
in FMP 


Scope of 
Planning 


Interest in 
FMP Options 


Scope of 
Planning 


.1728 






Interest in 
FMP Options 


.14835* 


.2773* 




Awareness of 
Problems 


.2081* 


.1I439 


.2683* 



N=71 Level of significance is lesc than .05. 

more comprehensive awareneoc of the problemis and iOGues related to flood mana^.ement 
planning. There is also a significant relationship between interest in multiple 
options and oomprehensiveness both of planning activities and of awareness cf 
problems and issues. 

The measure of comprehensiveness that was adopted was a summation of the actor^s 
scores on each of these four indicators. The distribution of scores for comprehen- 
sive planning is shown in Figure The mean score is 5.^79) vrith the distribution 
skewed only slightly to the right. 
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Figure k. Distribution of Planning Actors* Scores on Comprehensive Planning, 
Four County Area 
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Scores on Comprehensive Planning 
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Ideally, each planning actor should have achieved a score of 10 on this index 
of comprehensiveness. It is apparent, as in the case of the area-vide dimension, 
that these counties have plenty of room for grovrbh toward a p}a^*ning/learning ideal. 
Relationship Between Area-Wide and Comprehensive Dimensions 

It was assumed in the conceptualization of the problem which this study 
addressed that "area-wide" and "comprehensive" were mutually supportive descriptors 
of an emerging planning/learning ideal » That is, if planning actors were connected 
to a well-developed communication network and therefore scored high on the area-wide 
rllraenslonj the probability of their being comprehensive (i.e. perceiving planning as 
a broad-scope arena) would be enhanced. Conversely, planning actors who perceived 
their mission troadly, and therefore scored high on the comprehensive dimension, 
would be more likely to establish numerous* linkar^es in order to carry out their 
responsibilities » 
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The coefficient of correlation between area-vide and comprehensd ve for all 71 
actoro was ,1^795, a strong but by no jreans perfectly consistent relationship. This 
was a stronger relationship, however, than any between pairs of individual indicators 
of comprehensive and area-wide planning (Table 3) . It is apparent that vertical and 
horizontal linkages are related differently to comprehensiveness. In general, it 
appears that the more areas of planning an actor is involved in, the more vertical 

Table 3. Relationships Between Indicators of Comprehensive and Arear-vide Planning 



Areawide 


Ccope of 
Planning 


Interest in 
FI^ Options 


Awareness 
of Problems 


Involvement 
in FMP 


IJumber of 
Vertical 
Linkages 


.3oia 


.2360 


.1726 


.2619' 


IlMmber of 
Horizontal 
r.inka/?;eG 


.0909 


.2936 


.3610 





IMl 

:inkap;es are present. This aspect of comprehensiveness in planning is not signifi- 
cantly related to the niunber of horisontal linkages. Horizontal linkages, however, 
and not vertical linkages, are related to awareness of problems and issues, In 
general, the more connections to agencies within the community (horizontal linkages), 
the larger the actor *s score on this aspect of comprehensiveness. 
The Influence of Organizational Characteristics on Planning/Learning Dimensions 

One possible influence on the relationship between these two attributes of a 
planning ideal is the constraint on planning activities imposed by the nature and 
mission of the organization. Each county *s Department of Social Services, for 
example, is required by state mandate to prepare a plan for handling emergencies or 
disasters in the county. It could be anticipated that these planning actors would 
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have interest in Option III (disaster preparedness and relief). They are also re- 
quired to coordinate disaster planninp: with the local office of civil defence. 
These are Just two constraints on a highly complex organization. Every other organi- 
zation can be expected to be subject to constraints, albeit different ones, 

The 71 agencies included in tne study represented l6 categories of organizations, 
from Departments of Social Services to Farmers Home Administration. Table U arrays 
each category by its ranking on mean score for the tvo attributes of the planning/ 
learning ideal. 

Table I4, Ranking of Agencies on Attributes of Planning Ideal 



Attributes 


Dn55 


CAP 


HSP 


CD 




C of C 


Con a • 


Ancs 


CR SCS 


O.Pl, 


To. Sup. 


Co.Pl.Bd. 


SVCD 


Ind. 


niA 


ArcA*>vlde 


9 


3 


10 


12 


5 


7 


1 


15 


6 2 






13 


0 


11 




Coraprchcnsive 


10 


7 


12 


7 


2 


13 


5.5 


11 


3 8 


I 


15-5 


k 


5.? 


ll^ 


15.5 



Recognizing that the relationship between the tvo attributes of a planning ideal 
is not perfectly consistent, a simple summation of the tvo in^^ices does not seem 
appropriate for describing the planning actors in the foiir counties. It vas decided, 
therefore, to consider "comprehensive" and "area-vide" as the tvo dimensions of a 
four-cell matrix (Table 5) in vhich 'high' represents any score above the mean a?id 
'lov' any score belov. ^Phe resulting typology permits identification of four types 
of planninr actors. 

Table ?. Typology Based on Tvo-Dimensional Planning Ideal 

Comprehensive 
Lov High 



Area-Wide 





Type I 


Type II 


Lev 


Isolated, 


Isolated , 




Limited interest 


Broad interest 




Type III 


Type IV 


High 


Interconnected, 


Interconnected, 




Limited interest 


Broad interest 
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Type I interacts with relatively few other actors and has a very limited interest in 
planr.inf! aetivities. Type II, while it hao relatively few contacts with other actors, 
hao a broad interest in planning activitiec. The Type III actor, while having many 
contaetG, has a limited foeuc. Type IV is characterized by giving its attention to 
a wide cpan of coneeriiS and by maintaining a broad communication network. 

The argument has been made by some professional planners that the probable costs 
in ttrma of time spent on communication with local actors are greater than the possible 
bonefita of better-informed local T)lanners and decision-makers, especially when there 
is roc inf anno from locals toward having their view of the world broadened. In terras 
of efficiency (benefit/cost ratio), according to this view, educating local planning 
actors is a poor strategy. This aosumeG, however, that the purpose of communication 
in to oharo up the locals to accept the judgment of experts who are frequently located 
•i'. another level in *\.c vertical linkage pattern. This implies a top-iown one-way 
inforn-.ati3n flow, wi'.h g'-^dness and wisdom filtering downward from on high. 

The arp'unent of tnis paper is rather different. It is assumed that wisdom re- 
■atod to what will benefit the local community is most likely to be located at the 
local level. Local planning actors are presumed to be in touch with local sentiment; 
i*. is not only their prerogative but also their responsibility to articulate the de- 
mands of their fellow commimity members. If there are few horizontal Hnkages re- 
ported by Innal pl.anning actors that would neora to indicate that little communication 
has developed within the community to clarify vhnt is at stake and to identify who 
benefits and who loses from alternative options. The relationship between awareness 
of pr-blem" and issues and of horixontal linkages is supported by the data in this 
study. Ignoring a potential planning or decision situation as long as possible with 
the hopes of letting sleeping sentiments lie is not a strategy designed to serve the 
best interests of local residents. On the contrary, it may invite disdain for local 
ability from actors at higher levels of planning and decision-malcing. A low opinion 
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VMrMra: llnka/^cG arn by means nocerjsarily limitna tri ohannolr; for receiving 
ruloo and regulations . On the ^'cntrary, they represent one of the more powerful 
nieans by which the demandr. of the local community may be tranomitted to planners and 
ioe icion-makern at higher levels. The articulation of demand with no W(iy to channel 
i*^ a level where it will influence other planninr. and deeision-malcin^ ic like 
beinp; all ^^resced up with no place to go. The alternative means for influencing the 
way the frfmo is played, e.^r,, votinr, in a referendum or election of representatives, 
or inovinr, to a different community, are seldom as direct and timely as lobbying or 
negotiation. The more comprehensive the scope of planning, the more vertical linkages 
are involved, This relationship was demonstrated in the study. 

Whether there ir a probability of diminishing returns for increasing indefinitely 
♦he s«-r^e of the local planning actors' cormnunieation network and awareness of the 
interrelate iness of the multiple aspects of planning is an academic question. 
A^lhasir, in placed here on the fac^t that good has not yet been achieve i by all plan- 
ning agents. 

A summary of the number of each planning type for each of the four counties and 
the region as a whole appears in Figure 5. It is obvious that the distribution of 
planning types is not the sane in each county. Chemiuig County is hr^avily endowed 
with Type IV actors, as is Gteuben Comity. Considering that these are the two more 
urban counties, it is not surprising, perhaps, to find more professional planning 
actors there than in the two more rural counties. While fJchuyler and Tioga both 
have more 'lype I actors than any o^her typo, Schuyler is way below the overall 
pattern in Tyw TV agencies and has more than its share of Type T aren^ies. Chemung 
Ct^iinty is .just the opposite, have reU^tively few Typo I ^md a /tool Jhare of IVpe TV 
agencies. 
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Figure 5. Profiles of Planning Typology in Four Counties. 
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among them. No universal patterns of relationships appear; in the two eounties most 
severely affected ty Agnes (Steuben and Chemung), the oalienae of dioaoter was miti- 
gated in one by the limited area of the county that was worst hit. In the two counties 
that experienced less severe damage, other experiences (e.c* the annual occurrence of 
the Grand Prix in Gchijiyler county) influenced the awareness of planning actors . 
Three counties employed professional planners*, the influence of these actors could not 
be discerned as being similar across any or all of the three. The most urban county 
(Chemung) evidenced the most consensus and comprehensiveness in awareness related to 
flood management planning. The relationship between urbanization and awareness is 
not consistent as one looks at the other three. The most urban county, it should be 
noted, was also the hardest hit victim of Agnes. Urbanization does seem to be re- 
lated to the density of the communication network, with the more urban areas reporting 
the most co-actors in planning activities. 

The conceptualization of a planning/learning system developed for this explora- 
tory study led to a typology of planning actors. Tlie following discussion of the 
four types focuses on characteristics of organizations as environments for planning/ 
learning. 
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:'/re :: :f.i'j ormni?.^*,'.-^. '.".ovQl belov the ir.Qfin on both the c^'inirchonnive and 

r.oorr. • . to .r,"ir.i:vtUonu vith rr-ponclbiiity ^cr -locir.ion-mking --r i rl L.y implementa- 
tion *.'.'it *..',o.:roti-/,Uy invQlvoo ability to analyze, interpret, nnd ro-iucst plan- 
ning '">tivi^:ioc, if not to un^enake pdanning directly. The individnalc who make up 
thofio ,r.rir.ir,atlono, however, are not selected on the baois of plannins competency 
or sub/e^* .-natter expertioe, but on popular appeal or longevity in the oyotera. It 
would -u-'iv that there Ic a major diocrepancy between expectations for ideal plaji- 

le^ioion-making behavior and the expectations for Type I planning actors. 
It ic r.-^t r;rough to cay that the public needs to be educated to expect iifferent 
behavl-r, to pay for it. Neither is it sufficient to say that Tyve I acencies 
neo-l be e iucated to assume a different role and to lobby for its acceptance. If 
the lo^il e:.e(^ted official is a frequently encountered example of the Type I actor 
the intr-iu^Jtion of a demand for sophistication in planning behavior may bo anti- 
thetical *n the requirements for political siirvival. Instead of beln,- passive, 
paos-'i'ie-bu.v.-to-the-rlanninr-board observer of activities, the local official 
would be "t::ed on to assume a leadership role in planning-related activities, 
inlHaMnr prortunitiea for the surfacing of controversy, making himself -/ulnerable 
to atvai'k f-m numerous interest groups. The remuneration that presently accompanies 
local -ffi^e in seldom sufficient motivation for an individual's choosing to inv'te 
more attacks ^.han necessary. WiUiout a well-developed set of peer expectations or 
a demand f:r iocountability from s-onstituents , it seems unlikely that a call for 
rXQ-itev t :annin<: efficacy will be heeded. 

:•• r other Type I actors, however, the constraints appear to be not political but 
bureau.' rati--. The local offices of the Farmers Home Administration, for ex.-imple , 
;3inep ^.-.-y : er. m-ney to vinfcims of floods, might be expected to be active partici- 
pants iu fl:\.i ruina^rment plajinin;^ related to the prevention of floods, the decrease 
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of flood losses, and/or disaster preparedness and relief. This did not happen in 
the oouTities of this stwiy, apparently because the role of the agency was perceived 
to be heavily proscribed and limited by the larp^er organisation of which the local 
office was a part. Here, indeed, vertical coromunication linkages did seera to operate 
as the channels through which directives flowed downward. Penalties for failure to 
jomply were, presumably, perceived to be not trivial. Ironically, thougji , there 
r.oemed to be no particular interest in becoming more involved either in /general r^Q"- 
ninp; or flood management planning. There was very little awareness of the problems 
related to flood management planning, even theugh these actors had direct and frequent 

contact with the victims of flooding. 

In this case, as with local elected officials, change can not be anti- 
cipated on the basis of a unilateral shift in expectations. The administration 
at the top level of the organization, the policy-maJcers at a number of levels, 
the potential consumer population, and the local bureaucrat will all need to be 
involved in the development of new expectations for local activity in planning. 
This will mean a considerable educational effort at all levels. Education alone, 
however, is not sufficient; change will require a concomitant shift in motivating 

factors for all involved. 

T^pe II ! This organization scored below the mean on the area-wide dimen- 
sion but above the mean on comprehensiveness. In this study the agencies in 
Type II tend to be lay groups with planning responsibilities that are carried 
out in large part by professional staff. That is not to say that the agency 
is not involved in planning; rather, much of its information-gathering work 
is performed by professionally trained staff. The personnel of the Type II 
agency appear to be selected for interest and experience in the particular 
area in which planning is focused. Thus individual members of the Soil and 
Water Conservation District Boards are selected because they know and care 
about the natural resources of the area. 



Type II \%0G rr^t r^onvi to bf? probl or*.atio , in that its under r^tandlnc of what is 
iuvflved in pV.nnin^ is 'jompreherinive evon thougii it peroonally doec not nainiain a 
vidH linkage J^y^tem. Ac ion// an there is an external professional staff resource 
that perforins the linking function, coirirriUni eating information to and frcr^i the Type 
II aetor, this seems to be an efficient means of operating. That is, the actor 
tends to be broadly aware of what is involved in planning but does not need to expend 
a larp:e amo^mt of energy in directly manning the communication lines. The question 
may be asked, then^ if this planning actor really exerts influence on other levels 
nf deci::ian-ni'ikers — If the demand that is articulated by the group actually finds 
its way to appropriate iecision-making locations. It is possible that the Type II 
aren^y's influenoe n)0o no further than the professional staff, where it may or may 
unt be r.eeded. If this is the case, then efficiency is gained at the expense of 
offeetiveness , an unsatisfactory tradeoff. 

One wonders why this model might not be an alternative to Type I, especially 
when the Type T agenoy seems to have professional resources potentially available 
to it. It has been suggested that planning bodies may be viewed by looal elected 
officials as a diverrsion channel to which problematic matters may be referred, thus 
taking the heat off the decision-making body. That use of a planning actor is not 
designed to increase communication from the planner to the decision-maker. Before 
a 'IVp^ I" arenoy could be converted to a Type II agency, an interest in becoming 
actively involved in planning or pTanninp-related activities would have to be fostered. 

Type III ; Tliis organization scored below the mean on comprehensiveness, but 
above the mean on the area-vide dimension. In this study a variety of agencies fell 
into Tyi>e III. The only central tendency that chara^^teri^cd them is an apparently 
rurpnreful cffc^rt limit the r.»^•'M^e t.heir planning activities, evidently in the 
belief that a r;:ore comprehensive vif*w would not be /justified nor possible given their 
limited reiscurces. Included in this notion of resources is their own interest, pre- 
vious experience, and sense of agency purpose. Type III is particularly troublesome 



because it appears that the decision to limit comprehensiveness is made in the absence 
of knowledge as to what might be, rathor than resulting from a calculated analysis of 
all possible alternatives. Amcag the Type III human service planners, for instance, 
there was a considerable naivete'' and lack of conviction as to what their role was or 
might become. These groups are relatively young, and may develop more comprehension 
and comprehensiveness as they gain experience. In other cases, however, there was a 
kind of closed-mindedness that is disconcerting, to say the least. It does not appear 
thai the contacts of the Type III agencies are limited to a narrow set of co-actors; 
the fact that they maintain a greater than average number of linkages puts them easily 
in touch with information sources both within and outside the county. The fact that 
Tioga County has no Type III actors sugpests that this planning type serves no 
essential function on the local scene. It may be that the Type III agency is a 
strategic target for intervention activities designed tc upgrade the state of plan- 
ninryiearning in a county or region. Because it is widely connected, it might very 
well have a multiplier effect both through its communications and its effect as a 
model . 

Type IV : lliis organisation scored above the mean on both dimensions of the plan- 
ning/learning ideal. In this study it tends to be characterized by professionally 
trained staff and/or an active commitment to the efficacy of planning. It should be 
noted that while a community's fiscal ability to support professional planners 
appears to be an important factor associated with the number of Type IV agencies in 
a county, even a less wealthy county (such as Tioga) can apparently nurture a fair 
proportion of actors in this category. Presumably it takes more than good salaries; 
some sense of community mission or common problem may be associated as a moral support 
for plaJining activities. 

While a third of the planning actors in the four-county area fell in the Type IV 
category, this does not mean that they have achieved an optimal status in relation to 



the ivjcit^d planning/learning ideal. There is no reason not to believe that more 
continues t-. "be better, both in the comprehensiveneGD with which planning actors 
perreive their work and in the extent and articulation of their conunmUcation linkages. 
The complexity of the natural and social environment in which we live and the ever- 
changing nature of our relationship to that environment create a condition in which 
planners, like Alice and the Red Queen, have to run to stand still, 

This typology was not intended to applaud one group of agencies and cast asper- 
sions on another. Its merit, if any, lies in identifying characteristics of organi- 
zations assonated with a relative position on each of two planning dimensions. If 
these organizational characteristics arc basically incongruent or, worse, dysfunc- 
tional in relation to movement toward a planning/learning ideal, then some redesign 
of organizations and intei -organizational networks may be necessary, The conclusion 
offered here is that both Type II and Type IV are viable models for planning/learning 
in an "active society". Neither Type III nor Type I is conducive to planning/learning 
activities, although a shift for Type I organizations may be an extremely uncomfort- 
able one. 
Conclusions 

This study set out to map the planning activities in four New York State counties 
hit by Tropical Storm Agnes in June, 1972, specifically in relation to flood manage^ 
ment. Thr ^jomplexity of flcoa risk management has been cited as a necessary and 
sufficient condition justifying the need for systemic planning/learning. 

The methodolcgj'- developed for the study was based on the assumptions that plan- 
ning, 'ind learning are symbiotic activities, and that area-wide and comprehensive 
planning by definition and design describes a learning system. That is, comprehen- 
sive planning was defined as planning in which learning has occurred. More than that, 
however, comprehensive and area-wide planning is designed, by virtue of its communi- 
cation channels providing access to information and of its ecological perspective, 
to foster learning. 

ERIC 
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Use of the study results to predict the capability of these four counties to 
engage in flood managenient planning would lead one to conclude that there might not 
be startling results. As a master of fact little work has been done in any of the 
counties to improve or update their plans for disaster preparedness since the 1972 
floods, with the exception of Schuyler County's preparation for the unnatural dis- 
aster of Sunmier Jam in 1973. By the deadline (July 1, 1975) for federal flood in- 
mrmce eligibility, not all tovmships and villages designated as flood prone areas 
had tendered their letters of intent to comply, let alone developed comprehensive 
plans of flood risk management. It would appear that the mapping technique has ".ome 
predictive value. 

More important to the change agent or commti^lty educator, however, it. a tool 
that win assist in the development of strategies for promoting planning/learning 
activities. The marping survey designed for this study has the following advantages 
to "•ecoramend it : 

1) it is not limited to flood management planning, but may be adapted for 
use with many other community concerns; 

2) it can easily be used by a person who is not familiar with the community, 

3) it provides an efficient learning experience for the interviewer; 

U) it clearly points out the strengths and veaknosses of the community's 
understanding of the topic; 

5) it helps to locate these strengths and weaknesses on a communication network, 
thus identifying 'hot spots' where misinformation is likely to spread, or 
'cold spots' where important understandings are likely to be locked up; 

6) it sensitizes the respondents to the particular concern and creates recog- 
nition for the interviewer at the same time information is being gathered; 

T) it explores not only technical aspects of learning content bu^ also the 
awareness of a community as to the differential social and economic impacts 
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of problems and solution alternatives being considered; 

8) it identifies planning actors whose communication linkages with other 
organizations are relatively vell-developed and may be used in an educational 
effort; and 

9) it points out areas in which it may be highly advantageous to develop 
communication linkages* 

Other conclusions, in the nalure of hypotheses or guides for further vork, may 
also be drawn from this exploratory study; 

1) The presence of horizontal communication linkages increases the likelihood 
of learning about the existence and interrelatedness of problems and preferences 

vithin the local area. 

2) The presence of vertical communication linkages increases the likelihood of 
openness to a broader scope of learning and planning, and appreciation of relatedness 
between one focus of planning/learning and another. 

3) Each area develops a unique pattern of inter-organizational relationships, 
reflecting its unique combination of historic, social, political, and economic 
experience . 

k) Comprehensiveness of planning/learning can be achieved by lay participants 
without broad linkage to other actors if they are linked to one or more professional 
planning/learning organizations. 

5) Organizations with regional responsibilities for planning/learning are at 
least as influential in fostering local area-wide comprehensive planning/learning 
systems as are local professional planning organizations. 

6) Bureaucratic and political barriers may prevent area-wide comprehensive 
planning/learning in circumstances that would otherwise appear to promote such 
activity. 
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